








“Your government has unlimited confi- 
dence in your ability to hear the worst with- 
out flinching or losing heart. You must, in 
turn, have complete confidence that your 
government is keeping nothing from you ex- 
cept information that will help the enemy 
in his attempt to destroy us... This is war. 
The American people want to know, and 


will be told, the general trend of how the 
war is going.”’—President 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, in a_ world-wide 
broadcast. 
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A year ago (Quore Mar. 1, 1941) we forecast that 
war materiel would pile up at embarkation ports much 
faster than Britain could provide ships to transport it. 
Vhis condition did come to pass a number of times with- 
in the year, and today, even with the full force of Ameri- 
can shipping thrown in the balance, the situation threat 
ens to become chronic. 

Official Washington continues to point pridefully to 
shipbuilding as one of the bright spots in our war effort ; 
to talk glibly of schedules that will presently provide 
two or even three new ships a day. Meanwhile, Admiral 
Land appears to be one of the few realists in the capital. 
Last week he told a senate appropriations subcommittee 
that proposed shipbuilding schedules are woefully in- 
idequate, that the distances to which we must now con- 
voy supplies have been multiplied three or four times. 
Only the most circuitous routes are open to us. “Lack of 
sufficient shipping” he concluded “rather than inadequate 
production is the serious obstacle in the way of bolster 
ing distant lines.” 

If this condition obtains today, with our real war pro 
duction ‘‘only in the blueprint stage” ; and if, as Winston 
Churchill this week reminded the British parliament, 
“the enemy has taken a sharply increased toll of our 
shipping in the early weeks of this year” then the pros- 
pect is not a pleasant one. But it should be, and must be 
frankly faced. 


JAPANESE LOSSES: It is interesting, but rather 
fruitless to speculate as to whether Japanese losses up 
to the are greater than preliminary Nipponese 
estimates. Losses in manpower can be replaced for the 


moment 


time being, but even here in the long run the populous 
Japanese are no match for the united opposition of the 
other Asiatic peoples. Losses of equipment are of more 
immediate import. As we have pointed out before, United 
Nations (if they can transport their production) are in 
« much stronger replacement position than are the Japa- 
hese, 

When the “box score” of Japanese shipping losses to 
date was made public this week, commentators observed 
that this rate, if maintained for a year would bring Japan 
dangerously close to defeat. This is momentarily hearten- 
ing, but like a good many public utterances doesn’t stand 
up too well under close analysis. ‘lo begin with, no one 
knows accurately just what Japan can “stand.” We can 
only hazard a guess as to the size of her navy and mer 
chant marine. Her resources are immense. More signifi 
cant, however, is the fact that Japan, now being in a 
fair way to command almost everything in the far Pa 
cific, may not, in succeeding months, be obliged to risk 
her shipping to the extent that she has done in the early 
weeks of conquest. Conversely, the United Nations, de- 
prived of strategic bases, may not find it so simple to 
wreak reprisals on Japan’s shipping, even though their 
‘ir resources are substantially strengthened. 








Quote 
prophesies... 


SABOTAGE: Immediately after American 
entry into the war we pointed to the virtual 
certainty of greatly increased sabotage ef- 
forts. This forecast is being fulfilled. 

About all we can say at the moment is 
that literally scores of plots have been 
foiled thru the alertness of those charged 
with protecting our interests and resources. 
Sabotage is less dramatic, but far graver 
danger than direct bombing by enemy planes. 
(We may well have bombing of military ob- 
jectives by saboteurs within the country.) 


JAPAN: We predict a Spring attack by 
Japs on Siberia. Obvious purpose would be 
to cut communications, isolate Viadivostok, 
then seek to capture this Russian strong- 
hold thru sea, air and land campaigns. 


INDIA: ‘There appears to be an increasing impres 
sion that if India is to fight with the British, England 
will be obliged to grant her Indian subjects Dominion 
status. Some liberalization of British rule is likely to 
come; the time seems most opportune. But it must be 
remembered that large numbers of Indians are already 
in the Army. They fought in Malaya; are fighting now 
in Burma. Recruiting offices are crowded with applicants. 

Now, with her imports of rice and other foodstuffs 
cut off thru Japanese occupation of neighboring lands, 
India’s huge population faces a grave subsistence prob 
lem. As in the case of China, this tends to make the com 
parative security of the Army more inviting to young 
men. Moreover, though the Indians have no love for the 
British, they fear and hate the Japanese. So, all in all, 
it is not improbable that, regardless of political action, 
England will have as many Indian recruits as she can 
contrive to equip and maintain. Meanwhile, we may an- 
ticipate that the All-India Nationalist Congress will press 
for every advantage. In this effort they will be heartened 
by the support of China’s Chiang Kai-shek, and by an in- 
creasingly strong sympathetic faction in England. The 
new Cabinet member, Sir Stafford Cripps, is perhaps the 
most articulate member of this latter group. 


— Without 
disparaging the “V 
for Victory”  pro- 


gram, may we re- 
mind you that V al- i~w~ernr Ce 
so stands for Vigi- 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


“They talk in Washington about the 
country being complacent, but the peo- 
ple thruout the country are not com- 
placent. The complacency is in Wash- 
ington.”—ALFrreD M. LANDON. 

“They give a genteel air to the sta- 
tion house.’—Mike Barry, a New 
York police sergeant, commenting on 
women volunteers who are now doing 
clerical work at the stations. 

“There’s more morale in our army 
this minute than there are faces on 
a Japanese diplomat.”—Col. H. Crary 
SuprpLEE, Morale Officer, 2nd Corps 
Area. 

“I do not discourage. Money can be 
made again, but do you lose your life, 
never can you do anything about that.” 
—Lre Yvuen, philosophic Chinese 
laundryman of Kansas City, who was 
robbed of his life savings. 

“To know me is a terrible thing.”— 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, commenting on 
furore raised by her appointment as 
assistant director of OCD. 

“ 

“The battle for America may very 
well be won or lost by the way the 
battle for Australia goes.”—Joun Cur- 
tmx, Australian Premier. 

“There’s enough old-time squirrel 
shooters scattered around the hills 
of Tennessee and Kentucky to pick 
out the eyes of every Jap in the Philip- 
pines, without wasting a shot. | can 
still shoot straight, and I’d be mighty 
proud to start for there tomorrow.”— 
Sgt, Arvin York, hero of World War I. 

“e ”” 

“The sight of ermine and chinchilla 
now makes me sick to my stomach.” 
—Mrs. VINCENT ASTOR. 


you on . that?” 





“What in hell has a man’s religion 
to do with winning the war?”’—Edi- 
torial in PM on industrial ads for 
new employees demanding that they 
state their religion. 

‘7% ’”” 

“The Russian communist is a 
brave idealist and a magnificent pa- 
triot. The American communist is a 
misanthropic failure who profanes a 
political faith sacred to the Russian, 
to justify licentious conduct. He is a 
traitor of his own country. The Rus- 
sians must despise him as much as the 
Americans do.”—-WESTBROOK PEGLER. 

“ ” 

“We have been singing that we 
didn’t want to set the world on fire 
while other nations have been doing 
it.’"—Col. Joun H. Joverr, President, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 

“ ” 

“Everybody comes to Washington to 
get something, or to stop somebody 
from getting something.”—Sen. ALBEN 
W. Barkley, of Kentucky. 

“ ” 

“| consider that every artist who 
isolates himself from the world is 
doomed. | find it incredible that an 
artist should want to shut himself 
away from the people who, in the end, 
form his audience.”—Dmirri Snos- 
TAKOVICH, Soviet composer and fire 
warden, 





“The civilian must begin to realize 
that if we are to win this war, he must 
punch holes in his belt, back to his 
Spine and be prepared to draw it up 
to the last hole.’”—G. C. Monrurr, 
Ass’t to Canada’s Metals Controller. 

“We shall have to cherish the val- 
ues of religion and of liberal culture 
in a population trained to war and 
mass production.” — RatpH Barton 
Perry, Professor of Philosophy, Har- 
vard U. 

“We must borrow a page from the 
book of the totalitarian powers and 
put our own Fifth Column to work 
behind Axis lines. And where 
might we find a better democratic 
Fifth Column than among the two 
and a half million political refugees 
now in the United States, most of 
whom have lost everything because 
of Hitler?”—Ricuarp Kress, (“Jan 
Valtin”) author of Out of the Night. 


“é ” 


“The sooner we all realize that we 
might lose this war, the sooner we'll 
be in the mood needed to win it.”— 
WALTER P. Revutruer, United Automo- 
bile Workers representative and au- 
thor of the “Reuther Plan” to convert 
automobile industry to defense pro- 
duction. 

“A good boy scout or Y.M.C.A. lead- 
er or a good playground supervisor 
can do more for his country sticking 
to his job than by trying to learn to 
fire a rifle.’— An Unnamed Gov't 
Official, cautioning against emotional 
enlistments. 

“ ” 

“The next war may well start in the 

air, but it all probably will wind up, 


as the last war did, in the mud.”— 


DwicHht Morrow, in 1925. 
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ALIENS—Americanization 

I worked once in a machine shop 
where most of the workers were Hun- 
garians. One day I showed a busi- 
nessman through the shop and he re- 
marked that he saw our workmen 
were all “Hunkies!”’ Five years later 
the same man visited the shop again 
and walked through the machine 
room. “Why,” he exclaimed, “what 
have you done with your Hunkies?” 
I pointed to the men who were work- 
ing. . .. “Here they are,” I said, 
“only now they have become Ameri- 
cans!” They did not look like immi- 
grants now. They were eating better 
food, wearing better clothes, living 
according to American standards of 
living, and they looked no different 
from any American working men. 
There wasn’t any difference!—WI:- 
LIAM KNupseN, I Am An American, 
(Alliance, $1.50). 


AUTHORITY—Current Affairs 


Who knows but that when you are 
traveling by rail these days you may 
be so fortunate as to ride on a train 
that goes through Washington. So 
long as it does not stop there; so 
long as it comes from this city to 
which you never hear of trains going, 
but from which all of them seem now- 
adays to leave, you will be a made 
man for at least a week. Whether 
you have done no more than take a 
peek at the scaffolding on the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, you will be indistin- 
guishable from Walter Lippman, Ar- 
thur Krock, or Raymond Clapper by 
the time you get home. For the surest 
way to become an authority at present 
is just to have come from Washing- 
ton.—Joun Mason Brown, Accus- 
tomed as I am, (Norton, $2). 


CAUTION 


Cordell Hull’s caution, almost leg- 
endary, is best illustrated by an anec- 
dote from his Tennessee days: 

A fellow townsman bet that he 
could make Judge Hull give him a 
direct answer to a question: He asked 
the time of day; Hull pulled out his 


own timepiece but replied: “What 
does your watch say?”—Haror B. 
Hinton, Cordell Hull, (Doubleday, 


Doran, $3). 


CONCEIT—Nazi 


In making the documentary film, 
“Crisis,” we shot actual scenes of S. 
A. men going through the streets of 
a Sudeten city grimly routing pros- 
pective voters out of their homes. But 
for additional pictures, our Nazi 
“friends” wanted us to film them smil- 
ing their prettiest. Since this would 





The Psychic Tramp 
By Ernie PYLe 

I know a man who had a rather 
odd experience the other day. 

He was driving from Portland to 
Seattle, and on the way he picked up 
a tramp. The fellow was not one of 
your modern hitchhikers, but a plain 
old-fashioned tramp. However, he was 
pleasant and courteous, and thanked 
the driver when he got out. As he 
left the car he said mysteriously, 
“You'll be carrying a corpse before 
you get to Seattle.” 





EprrortaL Note: Evidently the 
ubiquitous Ernie has fallen for a gag 
of rather ancient vintage. This story 
of the psychic passenger—sometimes 
a tramp, again “a well-dressed 
stranger,” an Oriental mystic or a 
Gypsy fortuneteller—was current in 
World War I and has been related 
frequently since the new scourge 
came upon us. Many Julys have come 
and gone—but it’s still a good story.. 





And sure enough, a little farther 
on the fellow came upon an ambulance 
stalled by the roadside. So he took 
the sick passenger into his car and 
sped on toward Seattle with him. And 
the man died on the way. 

But the main point of this strange 
occurrence is another prediction 
made by this authenticated seer. He 
stated flatly to the same motorist that 
the war would be over by July. 

Well, he may be a mystic, and 
maybe he can predict corpses, but 
about the war I'll betcha.—From Mr. 
Pyle’s Syndicated Column. 


never do we explained that their 
smiling looked undisciplined and 
hardly respectful toward the Fueh- 
rer. This changed our grinning Nazis 
into the goose-setpping, heiling, mean- 
visaged threat that they were when 
photographers were not around.— 
Hersert Kine, “Films Without Make- 
Believe,” Magazine of Art, 2-'42. 


DISCONTENT~— Italian 

Discontented mood of Italy today is 
best illustrated by current saying: 

“When we were Latins,” they say, 
“we had milk (latte) and bread. Now 
we are pure Aryans and must live 
on Aria pura (pure air).”—Epwarp 
D. KLEINLERER, “Italians are Tired of 
Aryans,” The Indiana Jewish Chron- 
icle, 2-6-'42. 


EDUCATION 


A wise man I think once defined 
education as that which remains 
when we have forgotten all that we 
have been taught.—Viscount Hatirax, 
British Ambassador to the U. S. 





The Groom Wore Olive Drab 

Pvt. Frank Othover of Camp 
Grant and Miss Hazel Kessen were 
recently married. The groom chose 
the season’s popular olive drab 
blouse and trousers of wool serge, 
with harmonizing sun tan shirt 
for his wedding. Setting off the 
straight lines of the blouse was a 
single row of bright brass buttons 
on each pocket and on each shoul- 
der. His trousers were straightcut 
without cuffs. Cotton sox of olive 
drab with harmonizing brown 
shoes and a contrasting black 
woolen serge tie completed his en- 
semble. The bride wore blue.— 
Sentinel. 











HISTORY—U. S. 

An English village schoolmistress, 
determined to keep up with the times, 
has been giving a series of lessons 
on the history of the U.S.A. With 
the final exams came this priceless 
answer: “Virginia was the place 
where England first got tobacco and 
potatoes from. It got its name from 
the Virgin Mary, who was ruling 
England at the time."—The New 
Statesman and Nation, 1-3-'42. 


INFORMATION-—Gaining 


The man who is an authority on 
almost any subject is willing to drop 
his work and give first-hand know- 
ledge. Indeed, there is no surer way 
to gain a man’s undying friendship 
than to go to him seeking advice. 
Even though his time is valuable, the 
man who knows, and knows that he 
knows, will talk and pass on his in- 
formation just as long as a caller will 
listen. In long experience as a re- 
porter, I have never yet been refused 
information by a real authority — 
Frep C. Ketty, Your Life. 


Ce eel 
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INGENUITY 

The late Governor Folk of Missouri, 
accompanied by a friend, arrived at 
his office one morning to find a num- 


ber of men waiting for him in the 
anteroom. He paused as he passed 
through, and related an ancient, 


rather pointless joke. 

Inside the Governor’s private office, 
the friend remarked, “Say, that was 
a terrible old chestnut you pulled out 
there.” 

“I know it,” was the complacent 
reply, “but I had to find out how 
many of those fellows were here to 
ask favors.” 

“And did you?” inquired the friend. 

“Oh, yes,” said Folk, “they were 
the ones who laughed.”—-Wall Street 
Journal. 


INVENTION—War born 

Rejecting the dictator creed that 
war is good, we must recognize that 
all of mankind’s crises bring their 
compensations. From war and _ its 
grim necessities spring new products 
of man’s ingenuity. Today we ration 
rubber and tin; tomorrow we will 
produce their substitutes in abun- 
dance, and free ourselves from the 
jungles of Malaya. Today we need 
more wool, dye-stuffs, countless things 
we took for granted. But over the 
horizon lie their substitutes. 

There is a quality in a great people 
that makes them exceed themselves. 
This quality was never more evident 
than in the last war. A catastrophe, 
but it gave us radio as a great indus- 
try, photography as a great art, rayon 
as a great basic ingredient, miracu- 
lous advances in medicine and sur- 
gery, new techniques of mass produc- 
tion, unlimited dreams of the scope 
of aviation. 

Out of this new tragedy we shall 


emerge a self-sustaining people. We 
shall create “substitutes” far better 


than their “models.”"—Cuaries F. 
Ketrertnc, “New Vistas for Mankind 
After the War,” Liberty, Canada, 
2-21-'42. 


JEWS— Ingenuity 

Goebbels is trying to tell Hitler 
that, whatever the official propaganda 
has to be, Jews get ahead actually 
because they’re smart, not because 
they are the sinister figures Hitler 
thinks they are. To prove his point, 
he takes Hitler into a non-Jewish shop 
and asks for a left-handed teacup. The 
shopman says sorry, he never heard 
of such a thing. They try five or six 
non-Jewish shops and always get the 
same answer. Then Goebbels takes the 
Fuehrer into a Jewish shop and again 
asks for a left-handed teacup. 


Civilization marches thru Paradise. . . 


“We're home, Osa,’ Martin John- 
son called elatedly to his wife as they 
steamed into the port of Kilindini. 
Back home in Africa—the Africa 
which Martin chronicled in picture 
until his tragic death in a plane crash 
here in the United States; the Africa 
which Osa JouNnson has chronicled 
in her latest book, Four Years in Para- 
dise, (Lippincott, $3.50), Adventure 
was their daily diet from the safari 
which took the Johnsons to Lake 
Paradise, sequestered haven of animal 
life where no white woman had ever 
ventured, until that day, fowr years 
later, when loath to leave they stopped 
for a final look. The book concludes 
ironically with a letter written less 
than fifteen years afterwards. The 
octopus of war had reached an arm 
deep into darkest Africa, had pushed 
its armies even thru the Paradise 
which Martin Johnson had described 
in this way: “ . There was nothing 
about Lake Paradise that suggested 
civilization. We seemed to 
other world, a Garden of Eden, in 
which it was easy to be good and 
happy, and in which men and animals 
lived at peace with one another.” 

From the concluding pages come 
this striking contrast: 

We spent many of these last days at 
the Lake, lying on a rock to watch 


be in an- 


the animals and birds, or walking 
around its rim. . .. I began to cry; 
it was too beautiful to leave. “Never 
mind, dear,” Martin said soothingly 

. “only you and I and the animals 
will know where Lake Paradise is. 
And you and I won’t tell.” 

“It’s a Garden of Eden, 
hope it never changes.” 

“I hope it never will,” he said. “I 
hope that Lake Paradise will always 
remain just as God created it.” 

* * * 
Lt. L. C. Sleigh, No. 125013 
No. 2 Mobile General Workshop 
c/o Army Post Office 
Durban, South Africa 


Martin. I 


January 16, 1941 
Dear Mrs. Johnson: 

I hope you will forgive me, writing 
to you, but thought that the enclosed 
might interest you, knowing this part 
of the world so well. 

Our last Camp was right next to 
your old house, by the Lake; what 
a Paradise of a place! Did you ever 
lose a water pump, down a deep hole? 
We rescued it, and after a clean-up, 
it’s doing good work for the troops, 
drawing water... . 

Yours sincerely, 
L. C, SLEIGH. 


“Certainly, gentlemen,” says. the 
shopman. “Just one moment, please—” 
and he disappears into the stockroom 
to return with a nice teacup care- 
fully carried with the handle to his 
left. Goebbels pays for it and, as 
they leave the shop, says to Hitler: 

“See what I mean?” 

“Well, no, I don’t,” says Hitler. 
“Just lucky. He happened to have one 
left over out there in the back room.” 
—J. C. Furnas, “Patron Saint of 
Shaggy Dogs,” Esquire, 3-42. 


LANGUAGE—Translation 

We have this from a lady who not 
so long since was inducted into a tribe 
of Indians—a folk proverbially en- 
amoured of tall talk. 

On this solemn occasion, an old 
brave arose and said in _ stateliest 
Blackfoot: “I, Mountain Chief, am the 
last fighting warrior of my tribe and 
I fear nothing. I fear not the demons 
who rest in the snow on yonder peak, 
which once was ours. I fear not the 
devil spirits who lurk under the sur- 
face of this vast lake. I, Mountain 
Chief, who give thee this name am 
the last fighting man of my tribe, and 
I fear nothing.” 


At this juncture a young and very 
modern brave snapped off this telltale 
translation—“This old boy, he say he 


ain’t afraid of nothing.”—M. I. Pir- 
KIN, in an advertisement for Cosmo- 
politan magazine. 


LANGUAGE—War Terms 


Elmer Wheeler, famous counsel on 
salesmanship, is now adjusting his 
sizzlemanship formula to wartime 
conditions. He is impatient with mil- 
itary men in general over their verbal 
shortcomings: “Take the word ‘in- 
fantry’—sounds like a bunch of kids. 
Why not ‘warriors?’ The pilot of a 
bombing plane ought to be the ‘finger 
man.’ ‘American Expeditionary Force’ 
sounds like a bunch of professors 
traveling somewhere to hunt butter- 
flies. I'd call our A.E.F. the ‘Invaders 
of Destruction.’ 

“A good example of what ought to 
be done was supplied by the Germans 
in the last war. The Scotch were 
great soldiers but their kilts made 
them look like women in short skirts. 
After a few battles the Germans 
called ’em ‘ladies from hell.’ Boy! 
That sizzies.’—Condensed from Busi- 
ness Week, 2-7-'42. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Analysis of 900,000 selectees 
rejected for army service shows ap- 
proximately 10% disqualified because 
of some form of heart disease. This is 
greatest single cause of rejection. High 
percentage is surprise to medicos be- 
cause of comparative youth of. this 
group. 





“. 9 

AUTOMOBILE: Cincinnati inventor 
offers ingenious electrical attachment, 
hooked up to auto horn. Causes shrill 
toots if anyone tampers with tires, 
battery, spark-plugs or other car ap- 
pliances. 

o. ” 

AVIATION: British journal, The 
Aeroplane, presents details of first 
propellerless plane, an Italian inven- 
tion. Rocket-like craft takes in air 
thru nose, compresses and heats it in 
a tunnel passing thru fuselage and 
expels it in powerful jet thru tail. 
in test flight, 11,000-lb. plane aver- 
aged 130 m. p. h. 

. 

DEFENSE: To conserve time, yet 
avoid open broadcast of confidential 
messages to executives in huge de- 
fense plants, new-type paging system 
has been installed. When roaming 
executive hears his name called thru 
plant amplifier, he steps to nearest in- 
ter-communication phone, lifts receiv- 
er and message is given privately. 

“ 

INVENTION: By passing water thru 
tanks bedded with special minerals 
distilled water may now be obtained 
without heating, and at fraction of 
former cost. 

Scooter ambulances, resembling 
miniature motorcycle with full-length 
side-car, are newest method of carry- 
ing ill or injured patients to hospital 
in San Diego. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Hypnosis is quickest 
cure for war nerves; successful be- 
cause precipitating cause is in recent 
past, rather than in childhood. Hypno- 
tism uncovers recent conflicts, inte- 
grates them at once into the conscious 
personality. 

U. S. Navy reports that sulfathiazol, 
one of newer “sulfa” derivatives, is 
nearly 100% preventive of two vene- 
real infections. Has heretofore been 
widely used in treatment of infected 
cases, but not as_ prophylactic. If 
further tests support early findings, 
this may prove a development of great 
significance. 


MONARCHY 


The more advanced a people is the 
better it can take care of a monarchi- 
cal form of government and the less 
advanced it is from a political point 
of view the less it can handle it. As 
far as Great Britain and Norway are 
concerned, the people are so educated 
in politics that their monarchical 
form of government represents an as- 
set. The monarchy never oversteps its 
bounds. In southern Europe where 
political maturity is not so advanced, 
overstepping is often inevitable. I 
think that at the end of this war there 
will be a very great liberal, evén radi- 
cal movement in Europe and that 
every monarchy that has too much 
on the liability side will have to suf- 
fer the consequences, especially if it 
led its people to defeat.—Crartes A. 
Davita, former Minister of Rumania 
to the U. S., Free World, 2-42. 


NEWSPAPERS— Foreign 

An Oriental paper printed the fol- 
lowing notice in its English section: 

“The news of England we tell the 
latest writ in perfectly style and most 
earliest. Do a murder commit, we hear 
of it and tell it. Do a mighty chief 
die, we publish it, and in border 
somber. Staff has each been colleged 
and write like the Kipling and the 
Dickens. We circle every town and 
extortionate not for advertisement.’ — 
The Friend, 2-42. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES— 
Restrictions 


It is a nuisance that dogs must now 
be kept on a chain when they were ac- 
customed to run as they liked. But 
the dogs should realize that their mas- 
ters share the same fate and do not 
complain of restrictions, having learnt 
to obey orders.—Amsterdam Telegraaf. 


RELIGION—In Russia 

I am convinced that, after the war, 
even religion will regain, to a certain 
extent, its own in Russia. When an 
American military mission visited 
Moscow some weeks ago Stalin bade 
farewell to the -general with the 
words: “God be with you.” 

We must remember that Stalin 
started life as a student of theology 
in the seminary of Tiflis and that he 
left only because his masters expelled 
him for revolutionary activities. I al- 
ways suspected that Stalin would one 
day go back to his old love. His 
mother some years ago when asked 
whether she was proud of her son re- 
plied: “I would be even prouder if he 
had become a priest.”—M, W. Fopor, 
Chicago Sun, 2-15-42. 





Local transportation systems thru- 
out country are getting set to handle 
17 billion passengers this year; 20 
billion in 1943. The 1941 total: about 
14 billion. .. Some communities se- 
riously consider changing hours of 
offices, stores, schools to relieve peak 
congestion. . . Real Estate agents re- 
port slump in suburban property, but 
express confidence that it will come 
back with return of rubber. 

The “rubberless wheel” (springs and 
shock absorbers take place of rubber 


tire) is under experiment. Experts 
think it may have limited use for 
delivery trucks, farm vehicles. . . 


Auto plants, in new defense role, will 
lean heavily on subcontractors. Some 
estimate they will get $8 billion of 
work from the $12 billion in contracts 
the industry now holds. Big plants may 
do little more than assemble. One 
major company is buying 474 out of 
198 parts of an anti-aircraft gun. 

They’re telling a wow concerning a 
group of wealthy “Drys” who put up 
money to buy 500,000 decks of playing 
cards for army camps. Back of each 
card bore different Prohibition mot- 
to. Smart players soon learned to 
identify cards by maxims. Now a junk 
dealer has the whole lot. A new batch 
has been ordered, and liquor interests, 
in retaliation, assert that to encour- 
age card-playing may play havoc with 
soldier’s hard-earned $21... But — 
liquor industry appears headed for 
forced landing. Congress will shortly 
enact legislation paving way for com- 
plete conversion of industry to pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol. Ample 
reserve stocks indicate no early short- 
age of distilled liquors. 

Don’t take sizeable sums out of 
your savings account to buy Defense 
securities! Treasury cautions that 
banks and other depositories have al- 
ready invested heavily in Gov't se- 
curities. Heavy withdrawals would 
simply force them to sell these hold- 
ings in order to pay depositors. Leave 
surplus where it is and buy all of the 
Defense bonds and stamps you can 
from current income. 
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REVENGE 


A young lady, her mother, an Ital- 
ian officer and a Nazi trooper were 
riding in the compartment of an 
Italian train which went through a 
tunnel. As soon as darkness enveloped 
the car, a kiss was heard—followed 
by a hard slap. When the train 
emerged into sunlight, the passengers’ 
thoughts were these: (1) The Nazi— 
“Those mad, romantic Latins. How 
dare he kiss that girl, How cowardly, 
to try it only in the dark”... (2) 
The young lady—‘The nerve of him, 
trying to kiss my mother. I’m glad 
she was able to defend herself”... 
(3) The mother—‘“So they’d kiss my 
daughter, eh? Well, I raised her 
properly, and I’m glad she took proper 
action” ... (4) The Italian—“It was 
worth kissing my hand, just for the 
opportunity of slapping that German.” 
—LEOoNARD Lyons, 








First Aid Class 
The lights are burning in church 
and school, 
Night after night, where the Golden 
Rule 
Is being applied as it began 
In the days of the good Samaritan. 
Folk who never have met before 
Are suddenly friends, because of 
war. 
Isn’t it strange that good can spring 
Out of a cruel and evil thing? 
“Fashion the bandage thus and so,” 
Suddenly we are proud to know 
That each of us has a part to play. 
“Bandage it firm enough to stay.” 
“Carry the left end over the right.” 
How many times we pull it tight, 
Only to find that the knot is wrong! 
That is why wars must last so long. 
So many knots are tied by men 
Who cannot straighten them out 
again. 
—Dorotny P. ALBAUGH. 











SACRIFICE—Lenten 

Aunt Sarah is giving up sugar, au- 
tomobile tires, new radios and girdles 
for Lent. — Frank SwvLuivan, PM, 
2-17-42. 


TACT 


Dynamic (even as a youth in his 
early school years) young Winston 
Churchill committed the grave error 
of precipitating from behind into the 
swimming-bath someone who looked 
small enough to render this assault 
rewarding and secure. But when the 
victim turned out to be a boy named 
Amery, of immense strength and vast 
athletic eminence, young Churchill 


American Scene 


“| Christen Thee...” 
By Tom TREANOR 

The lady who breaks the cham- 
pagne bottle gets the big cheer at a 
ship launching. 

But the big thrill comes to the man 
who first feels the ship come to life. 

He stands next to the lady, his 
hand on the ship’s prow. 

Down underneath, the men with the 
acetylene torches are burning away 
the iron bonds that bind the ship to 
the ways. When they burn the iron 
thin, the ship starts to tear herself 
loose and a little invisible tremor 
goes through the hull. 

She’s waking up, coming to life, 
and the man with his hand on the 
hull is the first to feel it. 

“Now,” he tells the lady with the 
champagne bottle, and she has about 
five seconds to do that thing. 

Burning the iron bonds is a new 
trick. 

If you saw Charley Chaplin in 
“Modern Times,” you will remember 
how they used to do it with blocks 
in the old days. 

Charley was working in a shipyard 
when he became irked at something 
and kicked a block loose. Away went 
the ship. 

Sometimes ships used to get away 





so quickly they ran over the work- 
men who were removing the blocks. 

Sometimes they got away so fast 
they caused the champagne swinger 
to strike out, as in the case of old 
Hindenburg and one of the pocket 
battleships. 

"I rode down the ways with the new 
S.S. Nathan Hale the other day. 

She’s the ninth Liberty cargo boat 
to be launched by California Shipping 
Corp. 

A few riggers and a few technical 
men were aboard. Way down below 
on the official platform the last speak- 
er was saying his last words when 
she started to go. 

The motion was so slick we never 
knew when it began. The workers on 
the two sister ships sitting in the ad- 
joining ways began to yell. 

Overhead one of those daddy-long 
leg cranes swung a pack of photo- 
graphers over our heads. 

We were off, picking up slippery, 
runaway speed. Just before she hit the 
water she was going faster than she’ll 
ever go again. One of the riggers said: 

“She goes so fast because the ways 
are getting worn smooth. Wait till 
we've slid 164 ships off of here!”— 
From Mr. Treanor’s Column, “The 
Home Front,” Los Angeles Times. 


was reduced to nervous propitiation. 
“I am very sorry,” he remarked, “I 
mistook you for a Fourth Form boy. 
You are so small.” 

Then tactfully he resumed, “My 
father, who is a great man, is also 
small.”—Puitie GUEDALLA, Mr. Churc- 
hill, (Reynal & Hitchcock, $3). 


WAR—Preparation 

Japan’s economy has- been con- 
trolled on a war-time basis for more 
than 80 years. As proof, consider the 
development of the silk industry. ... 
There has never been a time when 
Japan could not grow all the rice it 
needed. But the military rulers 
wanted United States dollars to buy 
materials and tools with which to 
build their war machine. So in one 
way or another the Japanese farmers 
were encou’ aged or compelled to give 
up some of the rice land to grow mul- 
berry trees with which to feed silk 
worms. The production of rice has 


constantly decreased, that of silk has 
increased. . . . In point of tonnage 
the consumption of mulberry leaves 
by silk worms is greater than the 
consumption of rice by Japanese. 
There are no fat farmers in the coun- 
try, but all the silk worms are fat.— 
CarL Crow, “Carl Crowings,” Forbes, 
2-15-"42. 





WANTED-—Single man, too old 
for military service, to take care 
of my place while I go Jap hunt- 
ing.—Rateu Cox, Golconda, (IIll.) 
Herald Enterprise. 











YOUTH 


When some one tells me that the 
trouble with this country is the young- 
er generation, I ask him about his 
own children, and he tells me they’re 
exceptions. Well, all other children 
are exceptions too.—Oscar Voer of 
the Appreciate America Organization. 





ROM 


esteryear 


The Brave at Home 
By Tuomas BucnANAN Reap 





THOMAS BUCHANAN READ was never 
a great poet. His name is treasured 
in no timeless tome. His works en- 
rich the pages of few anthologies. But 
during the Civil War he wrote these 
verses which seem apropos to our 
present time. 





The maid who binds her warrior’s 
sash 
With smile that 
dissembies, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry teardrop hangs and 
trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her 
story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


well her pain 


The wife who girds her husband's 
sword 
little 
wonder 
And bravely 
word, 
What though her 
asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him 
rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


"Mid ones who weep and 


speaks the cheering 


heart be rent 


The mother who conceals her grief 
While to her breast her son she 
presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and 
brief, 
Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 
To know the pain that weighs upon 
her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on freedom’s field of 
honor! 


A German peasant said to a cattle 
dealer: “I want to buy a National- 
Socialist cow.” 

“A Nazi Cow? What's it like?” 

“Well,” said the peasant, “in the 
first place, a National-Socialist cow is 
brown like the official color of the 
party. Secondly, it is as fat as Goer- 
ing. It has a head like Hitler’s and a 
mouth like Goebbels’. And finally, it 
must allow itself to be milked dry 
like the German people.’—Ernest R. 
Porr, Munich Playground. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Some tourists in Mexico were 
puzzled over the menu, when a polite 
waiter tried to come to their rescue 
with his knowledge of English. 

“The ham is not, and the chicken 
never was,” he explained, “so how 
will you have your tight or 
loose?” —Scholastic. 


O'S 
eges, 


ane EE AR I OBE 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


KRISHNALAL SURIDIMARANI 
Hindu Lecturer, Author of 
My India, My America, 

My third winter in this country 
took me to the Middle West on a 
lecture tour. One afternoon, after 
I had addressed the luncheon 
meeting of the local Rotary, I was 
strolling in the streets of a small 
Iowa town. Beside me was my 
host, the president of the club. I 
had my turban on, a concession 
I agreed to make, to add what my 
host regarded as “necessary 
color” to the occasion. We walked 
a few blocks in complete silence, 
I enjoying the sight of distant 
hills and my host yielding to what 
he must have thought was a 

Hindu’s philosophic brooding. 

After a while I noticed that a 
small but lively and laughing 
band of children was following 
us; I would have said they were 
up to mischief. Vainly I tried to 
guess the precise reason for their 
pursuit, and, finally, I asked my 
host whether he knew what they 
were up to. Before he could an- 
swer, one of the boys called out: 
“It speaks!” 


He was telling her of his travels, 
and the things of international sig- 
nificance he had observed. At eleven, 
he was talking about the situation 
in Spain. At twelve, he started to ex- 
plain Germany's recognition of the 
Italian conquest. At one, he was ex- 
pounding on the influence of Russia. 
At two her father started downstairs, 
and daughter turned quickly to her 
suitor. 

“And have you been in China, too?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Good; then I won’t have to ex- 
plain about the freebooters and the 
Open Door Policy.”"—Army and Navy 
Journal. 


An elderly couple finally got their 
humble home wired for electricity. 
Since they could see at night, John 
subscribed to the evening paper and 
Mary would knit as he read to her. 
Until the Japs got the old man’s 
bristles up, he would carefully put 
the paper aside and wait to read it 
until after the supper dishes were 
done. But he began to get riled at 
the Nipponese and took to slipping 
in and reading the paper before Mary 
was ready. 

One particular night he was pretty 
tired and he sat there with his eyes 
closed holding the paper in front of 
him and telling the article off to his 
wife, for he had read it anyway only 
a few minutes before. Suddenly the 
lights went out, but he didn’t notice 
it and kept right on reciting. Mary 
stood it about a minute, then 
screamed, “My God, John, I’ve gone 
blind!”—Rep. Crype T. Eris of Ark., 
in a speech to the Rural-electrifica- 
tion Cooperatives. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Just last week we asked a six-year- 
old if he knew what he’d like to be 
when he grew up. “I’m going to be 
a waiter,” said the patriotic brat, “so 
I ean swipe all the sugar I want.”— 
The New Yorker. 





